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or war was inevitable/' What was needed, and what,
alas, was lacking, had been a strong, statesmanlike
effort to bring about an international limitation of
armaments, and with it a peaceful concord in Europe.

On July 23 the panic began in New York. Sterling
exchange rose rapidly. Paris bid almost frantically for
gold. Europe sold its American securities heavily.
The slump had begun. On July 27 all the symptoms
became worse, in spite of some hopeful and reassuring
telegrams. Though no advance was made in the
official Bank rates of Europe, 12 million dollars in gold
went out on that day from New York to London, " at
rates which expressed the fear of shippers and insurers
that a hostile fleet might intercept it on the ocean, while
prices of securities again crashed all over the world,
and American wheat rose 7 cents a bushel*" Next
day, July 28, Austria declared war upon Servia. In the
ten days following gold to the amount of 9 millions
sterling left the United States for Europe. " All Europe
demanded instantly all its credit balances, while
simultaneously ceasing to pay its own debts through a
resort to the moratorium/' The net debt of the United
States to Europe has been computed at over 100
millions sterling annually. This explains the drain
upon gold, and the extreme difficulties of New York
when the chaos of war began. The bankers co-operated
with the Government at Washington, the emergency
currency provided for under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act
was issued, and special legislation introduced into
Congress converted warehouse receipts for cotton,
tobacco, etc,, into a basis for currency, and so saved
thousands of planters and merchants from ruin. The
credit of New York City was saved by a big municipal